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of other parts of the world" (Trevelyan, On the Education of the
People oflndia^ p. 66). He referred to the Sanskrit school run by the
Government as a seminary "similar in character to those which
existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon." After drawing
attention to the "state of science and literature in Europe before the
time of Lord Bacon" and the "progress of knowledge made since
he wrote," he continued: "If it had been intended to keep the
British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian phi-
losophy would not have been allowed to displace the system of
schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance.
In the same manner the Sanskrit system of education would be best
calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had been the
policy of British legislature. But as the improvement of the native
population is the object of the Government, it will consequently
promote a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction; em-
bracing mathematics, natural philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,
with other useful sciences, which may be accomplished with the
sum proposed by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning
educated in Europe, and providing a college furnished with neces-
sary books, instruments, and other apparatus" (ibid., pp. 70-71),
The Raja was pleading for the displacement of scholasticism by
science, of dialectics and metaphysics by useful knowledge. He was
not asking for Western as against Eastern education; he would not
have Western scholasticism in preference to Eastern scholasticism;
he wanted science instead of scholasticism. At the same time he did
not despise Indian philosophy and literature or the Indian ver-
naculars. He studied the Quran and Sufism in Arabic and Persian,
the Upanishads in Sanskrit, the Bible in English, Hebrew and
Greek, and he is said to have studied Buddhism in Tibet He
founded the Brahmo Samaj, one of the most enlightened denomina-
tions of Hinduism in India, based on his comparative study of
religions, and he himself claimed that his Brahmo Samaj was but
the restoration of Hinduism to its pristine purity^ purged of all the
social evils that had gathered round it during the centuries. Not-
withstanding that the Indian vernaculars were then thought unfit
for the Expression of philosophical thoughts, he himself translated